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I. Membership. — The Executive Committee takes pleasure 
in announcing that the following schools have been recently elected 
to membership: 

The Damon School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. I. R. Damon, Headmaster 

Halcyon Farms School, Goshen, New York 

Mr. Epwarp T. Cxiark, Director 

Millbrook School, Millbrook, New York 


Mr. Epwarp Pu.Luinc, Headmaster 


Il. Notice to Representatives of the Board. — During May 
two envelopes containing Board publications have been addressed 
to the Representatives in the member schools: 

1. On May 12, we mailed to every active member school two 
copies (to associate members one copy) of the Annual Report of 
1936, which includes the minutes of the Twelfth Annual Conference, 
as well as the reports of the officers. One copy is intended for the 
head of the school: the other should be made available to the 
faculty. Werepeat our earnest hope expressed in last month’s BuL- 
LETIN that everyone, especially those who were unable to attend 
the Conference, will take the time to read this report of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board's activities during 1936-1937. It is our 
belief that the reader will not find it dull; on the contrary, it may 
even engage his interest. Certainly it will give him an accurate 
understanding of the Board: its present functions and future 
possibilities. 

2. Sample copies of the 1937 Junior and Senior Booklists, 
together with an order blank, were sent to the Representatives on 
May 19. Each Representative was requested to bring the Lists to 
the attention of those most interested in pupils’ reading. This 
year the Booklist Committees have not only done an unusually 
careful job in drawing up the Lists, partly because the publishers 
have co-operated with them to a greater extent than ever before, 
but they have also issued them in a new and attractive format. 
Bright covers, decorated with cuts, a different style of printing, 
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will make them more appealing to boys and girls, for whom they 
are specifically intended. 

If either of these mailings has failed to reach any school, notice 
should be sent at once to the office of the Board. 


III. Studies Relating to the Program of the College 
Board. — In two subject-fields this spring the Board has under- 
taken the study of curricular problems of importance in themselves 
which are also of immediate significance because of action recently 
taken by the College Entrance Examination Board or recommenda- 
tions proposed for its consideration. 

Our letter of April 7 to Representatives in the member schools 
included a communication from Mr. Robert N. Hilkert, Chairman 
of the Special Committee on Natural Sciences, inviting proposals 
from the schools for the syllabi for the First and Second Level 
examinations in the Sciences under the College Board’s new pro- 
gram. In accepting the invitation extended by the College Board 
to the Secondary Education Board and to other educational organ- 
izations, the committee wishes to present very definite recommenda- 
tions for courses leading to the respective examinations. It desires, 
however, in accordance with our usual procedure, to begin its study 
with suggestions emanating from the schools rather than to con- 
struct syllabi of its own and simply submit them for ratification. 
The response to the letter of April 7 has not been as extensive as 
might be hoped, but the committee held its initial meeting in 
Boston on May 8, at which the material that had come to hand 
was considered and plans were outlined for the future. Another 
meeting will be arranged in the fall; and all teachers of Natural 
Science who have contributions to make along the line of this study 
are urged to communicate them to Mr. Hilkert at the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 

In the field of Social Studies the recent Report of the History 
Commission of the College Board has aroused widespread interest 
and has been the subject of debate at group meetings in different 
centers. Pursuant to a suggestion made at our Annual Conference, 
a letter was addressed on April 30, to some fifty schools within 
range of New York City to ascertain what interest there might be 
in a gathering in New York for discussion of the Report. At the 
present writing about half of the schools addressed have replied, 
the great majority in favor of such a meeting, but indicating a 
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preference for a date in October. As the time remaining in the 
school year is short and much occupied, the Executive Committee 
will doubtless take this correspondence under consideration with a 
view toward developments in the fall. It seems evident that ample 
time will be allowed by the College Board for further study of the 
Report before final action is taken upon it. The ideals and aims 
set forth in the Report, the scope and organization of the sug- 
gested material, and the arrangement of secondary courses in the 
Social Studies on this plan are topics not only of concern to College 
Board schools but of importance to all teachers and students in the 


field. 


IV. Notes from the Bureau of Research. — As the year 
closes two items may be mentioned which relate to the work of the 
Bureau of Research. 

1. Ratings of pupils who took in March the second tentative 
form of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test have been sent to all 
participating schools. Appreciation is expressed to schools and 
individuals who have assisted either in the construction of the Test 
or in its administration. Through continued co-operation of the 
increasing number of persons who have become interested in the 
project, it is hoped that the construction period for the Test can 
be completed next year. Under the expert direction of Dr. John 
M. Stalnaker, Research Officer of the College Board, and his staff 
at Princeton, and with Dr. John A. Lester and Dr. A. L. Lincoln 
acting for the Secondary Education Board, plans will be developed 
to put the Test upon a permanent, self-supporting basis, so that 
under proper safeguards it may be made available as an effective 
aid in the study and guidance of pupils at the Junior High School 
level. 

2. Returns on the brief questionnaire on the School Calendar 
sent out April 30 are now coming in. We hope that they will be 
filed as promptly as possible, lest the form be put aside and sub- 
sequently forgotten. But in any case where a short postponement 
of attention is necessary the return will be no less valuable if it is 
received by the close of the academic year. The results will be 
tabulated during the summer and the report will be issued in the 


fall. 


V. Annual Conference of 1938. — The Thirteenth Annual 
Conférence will be held in Boston. It is definitely expected that 
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the dates will be March 4 and 5, 1938. Dr. Lewis Perry, of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, is to be the principal speaker. Further 
details will be arranged in the fall and will be announced in the 
early BULLETINS of the next school year. 


VI. Information Sought. \s it is most important that our 
records be kept up-to-date, wil! the schools please inform the Sec- 
ondary Education Board of any new headmasters or headmistresses 
who will begin their administrations next September? We should 
also appreciate receiving the latest catalogues of the member schools 
for our files. 


VII. Executive Committee Meeting. The Executive 
Committee will hold its next meeting at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, some time during the week of June 21. 

VIIl. Board Office During the Summer. — In July and 
August the Secondary Education Board office will be open only 
on a part-time basis. The telephone will be disconnected, and the 
best way to get in touch with the office will be by mail. All orders 
and correspondence will receive as prompt attention as during the 
school year. 


The next number of the BULLETIN will be published in October. 








REVIEWS 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Mention of another book should be appended to the reviews 
of those which John Flagg Gummere, editor of the classics section 
of the BuLLETIN, includes in this month’s review. His modesty 
has prevented inclusion of a volume of which he is joint author. 
This is Latin Book Two just published in attractive form by Scott, 
Foresman and Company. 


This book, like Latin Book One, emphasizes the social values 
incident to learning Latin. By means of some 175 illustrations and 
the thirteen admirable little essays interspersed throughout the 
book on such subjects as Roman engineering customs of the Gauls, 
and the Roman calendar, the young student is made aware of our 
cultural inheritance from the Romans. Provision is made through- 
out for mastery of the necessary grammatical material; new ma- 
terials beng presented as a functional part of the readings, and 
occurring repeatedly in subsequent readings. 

The book as a whole reflects that admirable union of thorough- 
ness and mastery with vitality and interest which every visitor to 
John Gummere’s advanced classes at the William Penn Charter 
School is accustomed to. 

Another book by a teacher in one of our member schools, Wil- 
helm Hubben of George School, should be mentioned. This is one 
of the series of cultural readers published by the Cordon Company, 
225 Lafayette Street, N. Y. C., under the general title “Germany 
Past and Present.”” Wilhelm Hubben’s little volume is entitled 
Die deutsche Jugendbewegung, the result of first hand experience in 
the German Youth Movement, and a balanced criticism of its 
development up to the present. 

Two other volumes in the same series are announced by the 
same author; Schule und Erziehung in Deutschland, to be ready by 
the first of next year, and Die olympischen in Berlin, to be ready 
in August of this year. 





A third book which should be mentioned as the product of a 
teacher in one of our member schools is A Book of English by Charles 
A. Raymond, head of the Department of English at Lawrenceville 
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School. The subtitle of this volume, which is published by Ginn 
and Company, is “‘For Understanding, Expressing, and Appreciating 
Thought;” and the major portion of the book is devoted to the first 
of these three. 





The May number of THe SocraL FRONTIER contains an im- 
portant article by John Dewey, in which this philosopher sets forth 
his thought in regard to one of the most debated questions of recent 
years, the place of education in relation to social change. He 
would view the school and the democratic society as working con- 
jointly to complete a picture of which at present only the rough 
framework exists. 

“The frame is not filled in, either in society at large nor in its 
significance for education. I am not implying that it is so clear 
and definite that we can look at it as a traveler can look at a map 
and tell where to go from hour to hour. Rather the point I would 
make is that the problem of education in its relation to direction of 
social change is all one with the problem of finding out what democ- 
racy means in its total range of concrete applications; economic, 
cultural, religious, domestic, international and political. 

“T cannot wish for anything better to happen for and in our 
schools than that this problem should become the chief theme for 
consideration until we have attained clarity concerning the con- 
crete significance of democracy — which like everything concrete 
means its application in living action, individual and collective.” 





THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
Though the May number is by no means outstanding in useful- 
ness to the independent schools, the following notes seem pertinent. 


Remedial Reading 

The report of the experiments of Ada Deal and Albert Sea- 
mans aimed to remedy reading deficiencies by group instruction 
in a Brookline (Mass.), high school shows truly startling results for 
the ninth and tenth grade participants. The methods adopted for 
improving reading at this level are suggestive particularly for 
schools which have not yet been able to establish a trained and 
effective personnel for remedial reading, and which are none the 
less on the outlook for practical and inexpensive means of doing a 
necessary job. 
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Getting Truth from Your Newspaper 

“It is a commonplace to observe that democracy depends upon 
the intelligence and understanding of an alert population. But it 
is seldom realized that the continued development of live apprecia- 
tion of current happenings requires that American adults be 
equipped with an ability to interpret critically the forces which 
play upon them, or seek to do so. Need it be argued that our 
schools may properly perform an essential function in this regard)” 

William W. Wattenburg, one-time reporter and now on the 
staff of Northwestern University, suggests means by which second- 
ary school students may become sophisticated in their attitudes 
toward news and its reporting. How can one read a newspaper so 
as to make allowances for its biases and distortions? What facts 
can be learned about the ownership, management, and support of 
your favorite newspaper or periodical, which will serve to explain 
its editorial policy? How does this policy in itself tend to select, 
to emphasize, and even to create the news which it chooses to print? 

These and other questions are answered by one who once col- 
lected “‘news,” and who now spends his time in teaching young 
persons the art of extracting meaning from today’s journalism and 
the invisible columns which support it. 


Movies 

Clifford Bragdon describes in an article entitled The Movies in 
High School the various ways in which photoplays are used in the 
school where he teaches English, the Hawken School in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Movies are used as visual aids in the classroom, and as en- 
tertainment after lunch; but the chief emphasis is placed upon doing 
“subtle battle with the mercenary divisions of the commercial 
movie army.” To this end the Photoplay Club makes a selected 
list of movies for the coming week which it recommends, and this 
is posted on the bulletin board on Monday morning. In addition 
there is direct classroom work in motion picture appreciation. 

— Joun A. Lester. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
May, 1937 


The May issue of THe ScHoot Review contains such a high 
percentage of pay dirt that an assayer finds himself embarrassed 
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with riches. One’s first thought is that readers must seek the fons 
et origo in order to do it and themselves justice. All that one can 
do in a limited survey is (continuing the figure) to indicate where 
shafts may be sunk. 


“Quantitative Thinking” 

An experimental course called “‘social mathematics” is de- 
scribed by A. C. Rosander in An Experimental Course in Quantita- 
tive Thinking. The idea of the course was to develop proficiency in 
social, economic, and political thinking with regard to sources of 
data or information, analysis of data, and interpretation of data 
— and also to develop modes of behavior implied in such thinking. 
“Our basic assumption is that these objectives can be attained if 
the content is selected and the teachers are chosen with these ob- 
jectives in mind. It is believed that under these specified condi- 
tions the great majority of high-school pupils will be able to master 
thinking techniques of effective value in their daily living.” An- 
other assumption of the experimenters is that “there exist socially 
useful quantitative principles which almost everyone can master 
and which practically everyone can use in making daily living 
rational.” Still another is that the “scientific attitude” can be 
developed in pupils in highly unorthodox fashion. 

The general approach was to organize the curriculum in terms 
of “roles.” Of seventeen “roles” listed, the roles of worker, buyer, 
saver, property-owner, taxpayer, voter, and family member seem 
to have “quantitative” (mathematical) implications. The experi- 
ment was an attempt to integrate certain principles and concepts 
of mathematics with significant phases of the social sciences, the 
unifying element being the functional role of the individual. Two 
units— “The Earner” and “The Buyer’ —can be obtained from Mr. 
G. A. Boyce of the Bronxville High School in mimeographed form. 

A criticism of the work already done is made, all — like the 
rest of the article, alas — in highly techniqued educationese. The 
words and not the attempt confound us, however, for one can dis- 
cern clearly the outlines of extraordinarily sensible and stimulating 
ideas. 


Guidance 
“First, what is meant by the ‘guidance movement’? The 
reader doubtless knows the old definition, “Guidance is the effort 
to see through Johnny and to see Johnny through.’ A more recent 
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statement, ‘Guidance is the effort to help Johnny see through him- 
self and to see himself through,’ is proof of developing insight into 
a sound underlying philosophy of guidance.’ Sarah M. Sturte- 
vant, in Some Questions Regarding the Developing Guidance Move- 
ment, gives the best elementary explanation and discussion of her 
topic that I have been privileged to encounter. She discusses 
underlying philosophies — “‘the emphasis on fitting education to 
the abilities and needs of the person, with a view to his physical, 
emotional, and social health and well-being, through certain well- 
defined ways and means;” that “personality is a supreme value in 
a democratic society."’ She discusses the special professional know]l- 
edge and techniques which a good guidance program demands: 
things such as tests, reading difficulties, speech handicaps, hearing 
and seeing disabilities. The next point is the necessity for a com- 
petent, expert supervisor to co-ordinate the guidance activities of 
the college or school; and for teachers who have “the personnel 
point of view.” With proper staff an organization can be developed 
which will make theory effective. Of course the content and the 
materials of the guidance activities must be available and clearly 
understood. Other points which are well handled are the neces- 
sary qualifications for guidance workers, the costs of individualized 
education, the relation of research to guidance, and the inconsis- 
tencies of actual guidance practices with the underlying philosophy 
of guidance. 

One might read whole shelves on “the guidance movement” 
and still remain pretty well befuddled as to just what “‘guidance” 
is. To be sure, opinions vary; but the writer of this article gives 
one a concise and informative treatment which clears away the fog. 

A Slalistical Basis for Educational Guidance, by Friedman and 
Jacobson, is easily understood and appreciated in the light of Miss 
Sturtevant’s article. Practical applications are drawn from sta- 
tistically gathered materials. 


Nazi Germany and the United States 
Mary K. Ascher, in A Comparison of Education and National 
Ideals in Germany and the United Slates, compares and contrasts 
the national and social backgrounds of German and American edu- 
cation in the pre-war period, in the post-war period of the German 
Republic, and in the present. The facts are familiar, but when 
one sees them ranged in serried ranks the massed effect is rather 
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overpowering. American education may have its weaknesses, but 
— whew! — it is pretty sound, on the whole! If space permitted I 
should like to question the idea that Oswald Spengler was the 
prophet of Hitler; and I do raise my eyebrows at the phrase “‘total- 
itarian-state ideal versus Marxist individualism.” Is individualism 
a Marxian characteristic? The very fact that the article seems to 
demand a reply, however, is an indication that it is worth reading. 


Brief Mention 

Problems That Principals Would Like to Lay Before Parents is 
a short article but rather an interesting one. . . . The Editor 
of THe Scnoot Review comments at length on Doctor Learned’s 
study concerning the inferiority of teachers, picking holes in it. 
One almost feels that he doth protest too much — for the study 
did show that some high-school Seniors are superior to some pro- 
spective teachers, that students in college departments of education 
are typically inferior to others, and more of the same bearing. The 
Editor remarks not without asperity, “Having set going an ava- 
lanche of derogatory speculation, he (Doctor Learned) owes it to 
education . . . to extend his investigations.” The Editor 
proceeds to mention the solution proposed by Mr. Hilkert in the 
last BuLLETIN— to raise teachers’ salaries. . . . Research 
confirms your reviewer's impression that there is this year an “‘up- 
turn in teacher opportunity’ — that is, that jobs are easier to get 
and are being gotten to some purpose. . . . High-school prac- 
tices discussed include pupil self-appraisal in shopwork, operation 
of a school radio station, and a realistic approach to training for 


citizenship. . . . The Selected References this month are on 
Educational Psychology. . . . The new books reviewed are not 


important enough to justify a further extension of these comments. 
— Harrison L. REINKE. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
April-May, 1937 
“And when all inflated language and sugary cant are put aside, 
the popular conception of a proper pedagogue can be summed up 
as: a creature not so sexless as a eunuch, nor so impractical as a 
faith healer, but far enough along in all these directions not to be 
confused with normal humanity.” This is an example of the style 
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and the thought in the eye-opening article He’s Almost Human, 
by one Louis B. Salomon (May). Teachers are expected to con- 
form to almost impossible ideals of personality; and when (as some- 
times happens) a teacher actually does live up to the standards set 
by the public, the public looks with scorn upon the thing of its 
own creation. The author doesn’t believe that a teacher must be 
a roué, but does believe that there should be a relaxing of the ab- 
surd standards by which teachers (and preachers) “are made scape- 
goats for the public’s sense of its own moral shortcomings.” 


It must give “progressives” a queer feeling to find in the May 
issue of their magazine an article by Robert Hutchins. No matter 
where we turn we cannot escape the dogmatic pronouncements of 
this advocate of educational medievalism. You must read his 
article called What Is the Job of Our Colleges, if you haven’t already 
read it in The New York Times. Then turn to the next article, 
same title, and see how gracefully and effectively the ideas of 
Doctor Hutchins are “‘taken for a ride” by the tactful, scholarly, 
well-balanced President of Smith, William A. Neilson. There have 
been a lot of replies to Chicago’s President, but this is one of the 
best. And where are all of Doctor Hutchins’ supporters? Is he a 
lone voice crying in the wilderness? I hope so. 

Doctor Lester’s ““Notes and Comments” in the April issue of 
the BULLETIN called our attention to some ideas concerning the 
“emotional binge” known as Commencement. The April Pro- 
GRESSIVE EpucaATION continues the discussion in The Evolution of 
a Commencement: ‘This is a narrative of the experiences of a school 
in ridding itself of the conventional Commencement pattern of 
“musical selections, salutatory and valedictory speeches by rank- 
ing members of the senior class, and an address by a man of recog- 
nized public distinction.” This school has reached the stage of 
evolution where “graduation exercises’ have become a function 
that fits into modern educational philosophy, and has real signifi- 
cance for the graduates, schoolmates and the community audience. 
Here are good thoughts for Commencement interlocutors and end- 
men. 

It certainly is true that there is a great deal of calamity-howl- 
ing going on in these United States. For one to express mild in- 
terest in an “American Dream” is to place him in the ranks of the 
sentimentally unintelligent. To believe that America has much 
that is good makes him a Pollyanna. We are asked by some 
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educators and educational organizations to leach the facts. And by 
this they mean facts about “business cycles, unemployment sta- 
tistics, inequalities in the distribution of wealth, the extent and 
causes of industrial strife, the prevalence of child labor, the dis- 
graceful housing conditions of the poor, the hardships wrought by 


sickness and accident. . . .” In the words of Tower Hill’s Mr. 
Fowler, “‘a more glaring incomplete picture of American economic 
life could hardly be imagined.” His Completing the Picture of 


America, in the April issue, comes as a breath of fresh air over- 
coming the fetid atmosphere created by the most advanced of our 
frontier thinkers. Yes, let us be realistic! Let us teach the facts! 
Let us teach youth that there is much here that is not good. But 
let us teach also that there is much that is good. If you don’t believe 
it, read Mr. Fowler's article and get some real suggestions of points 
that can be used in our teaching in order to complete the picture 
of America. 

There is much good reading in the April and the May issues. 
Space doesn’t permit much further comment from me, but I should 
like to call attention to Mr. H. A. Bennett's Education and the 
Constitution; Miss Gillingham’s Selective Language Disabilities; and 
to the illustrations (Marcu or True stills) in the April issue. Then 
in the May issue, look for Developing a Curriculum for Teacher 
Education by John N. Washburne, and Progressive Education at 
the Graduate Level, by Isobel M. Cerney 


© 


— Rosert N. HILKerrt. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

March 13-May 1 

Teacher Training 
The address by Dean Eisenhart, of Princeton, on The Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, which appears in the issue of April 10th, 
deals at some length with the necessity for the graduate schools’ 
differentiating between the purposes of two distinct groups of 
people who enter it. “The first question to settle is the purpose 
of this program — whether it is training for secondary school 
teaching or toward advanced graduate study.’’ Obviously, the 
approach of the graduate school to these groups must be somewhat 
different. Dean Eisenhart gives an interesting account of the new 
program of instruction being offered at Harvard and leading to the 
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degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. Special courses of this sort, 
intended for those who do not intend to pursue work leading to a 
doctor’s degree, would leave the graduate schools freer to devote 
their facilities to those preparing for a scholarly career. 


While Dean Eisenhart differentiates between secondary-school 
teachers and candidates for the doctor’s degree, Dean Pechstein, 
of the Teachers’ College of the University of Cincinnati, notes the 
need for differentiation in the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers and elementary-school teachers. He emphasizes strongly 
the difference in the type of training desirable. “Training for 
teaching on the two levels must substantially differ because the 
children on the two levels differ.” Dean Pechstein also emphasizes 
the need for recognizing the changed characteristics of America 
today, and of preparing teachers in terms of these characteristics. 
They are three-fold: power, physical and social, available as scarcely 
dreamed of before; change, with challenge of every sanction be- 
coming imperative; urbanization, with all the evils and values our 
industrial making-over has brought us. 


In the issue of March 20th, appears a reply to Professor Judd’s 
address dealing with the desirability of including more courses deal- 
ing specifically with education in the training of secondary-school 
teachers. This reply, written by Leonard Dean, of the Mount 
Clemens High School, Mount Clemens, Mich., argues that “within 
limits, the specific content of courses is unimportant. What is 
important is the depth to which a given course penetrates into the 
common body of fact and wisdom to which all courses are but 
different openings. . . . A prospective high-school teacher at 
one college I know of would get more practical help in classroom 
discipline from a course labeled Horace than from one labeled 
‘The Principles of Teaching’.” 


The Special Functions of Secondary Education 

In the issues of April 24th and May Ist, is presented a sum- 
mary of the work of the Committee on Orientation of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Educational 
Association, on the subject of the functions of secondary education. 
The functions are ten in number; each is stated, then followed by 
explanation and comment. The report is, of course, worth reading 
by any who are interested in this particular field of education. 
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Freedom and the Student 


Professor Frank N. Freeman, of the University of Chicago, 
gives us, in the issue of May Ist, an interesting and thoughtful 
article entitled Education as a Prerequisite to Freedom. In it he 
decries both the theory and the practice of allowing the child too 
great an amount of freedom in selecting his own curriculum. The 
author points out that, as a matter of fact, even the most “ad- 
vanced” schools limit this freedom considerably in practice, and 
comments, “Theory which is incapable of being put into practice 
is not true theory.” Only very gradually, he thinks, can external 
control be removed; such removal “‘must run parallel and keep 
pace with the intellectual and moral development of the child.” 
A student is unfit to assume direction of himself until he acquires 
four things: knowledge, ability to think, discipline, and good-will. 

The coming bicentenary celebration of the University of Gét- 
tingen, like last summer’s celebration at Heidelberg, affords oppor- 
tunity for renewed consideration of academic freedom — or the 
lack of it —in Germany today. The New York Times, in an edi- 
torial headed Gotlingen-Dammerung, quoted in the issue of April 
3rd, repeats, in essence, much of what has already been said on this 
subject. It is also interesting to note, in the issue of May Ist, 
part of an article sent to the Times by its Géttingen correspondent, 
reporting that ‘‘authorities deny that any member of the univer- 
sity has been dismissed or forced to resign because of his political 
opinions.” 

Still another phase of freedom — what he calls “freedom of 
listening’ — is the subject of an interesting article by Ernest W. 
Butterfield, Commissioner of Education in Hartford, Conn. The 
article is actually an attempt to define freedom of speech and to 
show by specific instances where and why complete freedom of 
speech is impossible. ‘A man has a perfect right to say what he 
thinks or what he wishes people to believe that he thinks, provided 
that he speaks to himself or to an audience which he has collected.” 


Brief Mention 
Other interesting articles, which it is unfortunately impossible 
to review at length, are The Doctor and the Patient in Education, by 
A. Curtis Wilgus, of George Washington University (March 13th), 
which describes “‘an educational system somewhat similar to the 
tutorial, the preceptorial, or the independent study methods, yet 
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with a few fundamental differences; Popularity — at a Price, by 
William A. Smith, of the Indian Mountain School (March 13th), 
describing the teacher-pupil relationship in terms of umpire and 
player, and condemning seekers for superficial popularity; Educa- 
tion for Politics, by Karl Polyani (March 27th), which stresses the 
difference in the connotation of the word “politics” in England 
from its connotation in America, with resultant necessary educa- 
tional differences; and Curriculum Making for Non-Academic Pupils, 
By E. C. Cline, of the Richmond Public Schools, Richmond, Ind. 
(April 10th), which deals with the need of a definite, separate 
curriculum for such pupils, a course “not only different in quantily, 
but different in kind.” 


The Educational Review 

Among the books recommended by Doctor McAndrew in the 
issues of April 3rd and May Ist, are the following: 

The Teacher and Society, by nine authors. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York. 360 pp. $3.65. 

“I fail to see how any one conscious of being alive in the United 

States can afford to miss reading and pondering its contents.” 

In 1936, by Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson. Henry 
Holt and Co., New York. 620 pp. $2.00. 

“A masterly summary which will be read with keen interest.” 

How to Study, by Arthur W. Kornhauser. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 53 pp. 25 cents. 


“A concise, illuminating set of suggestions and reasons, followed by 
definite rules.” 


American Democracy and Social Change, by Edward Everett 
Walker, Walter Greenwood Beach, and Olis Glen Jamison. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 687 pp. $1.88. 

“A front-rank social study.” 


Pre-War Years, 1913-1917, by Frederic L. Paxson. Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 427 pp. $4.25. 

‘Ranks in content and mastery of composition among the most read- 

able and valuable of the year.” 

Edgar Allan Poe, by Edward Shanks. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 176 pp. $2.00. 

“A new critical biography of the talented and unhappy pioneer of 

American literature.” 


—H. K. Wariear. 
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ELEMENTARY JOURNAL 
April, 1937 


Can Divergent Views on Educational Theory and Practice be 
Reconciled? 

One of the most interesting and challenging articles that has 
appeared this year in the ELEMENTARY JOURNAL is the reprint of 
the address made at the Superintendents’ meeting last February 
by Dr. Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago. 


Doctor Judd regrets that the ardent disagreement among 
leaders of educational policy is expressed so openly and so destruc- 
tively that the public is bewildered and is consequently losing the 
faith it previously had in educational leaders. He feels that the 
very excellent major objectives are being lost sight of not only by 
the public but by the educational leaders themselves, who must 
guide the thinking if we are to progress. 

The present chaotic condition, he thinks, dates back a half 
century, when two powerful forces disturbed the complacency that 
had previously existed. One of these forces was the industrial revo- 
lution, which changed our country from an agrarian nation to one 
of city dwellers. The other great force was the new concept of 
education which began to gain acceptance under the leadership of 
the Herbartians and G. Stanley Hall, who aroused dissatisfaction 
with formal education by showing the importance of independent 
thinking on the part of children, and by emphasizing the natural 
interests and activities of children. 

Since then, education has carried on a valiant and victorious 
warfare against formalism. In the effort to determine more effec- 
tive ways of teaching, a new scientific attitude has been established 
which insures penetrating investigation of all school problems, and 
the determination of school policies upon the results of these in- 
vestigations. 

The public is beginning to realize the need of a broader, richer 
curriculum, but the ever present question of how to finance edu- 
cation becomes paramount. Doctor Judd feels that we should put 
the responsibility of finding ways of supporting the schools upon 
the public where it really belongs. 

Another important problem which requires co-operation for its 
solution is the modification of the school curriculum to establish 
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a better balance between vocational education and general educa- 
tion. The introduction of effective civic education into the curri- 
culum is another problem confronting American society and is made 
difficult by the petty jealousies in the jurisdiction. 

Doctor Judd realizes that there is a fundamental unity in the 
thought and effort of the educational leaders, but he thinks the 
public relations of the profession would be improved if the public 
would be convinced that there is a general agreement on funda- 
mentals, and if educators would put the emphasis in the future 
where it belongs — on major agreements in theory and in practice. 


Diagnosis of Arithmetic Difficulties 


A study that was made by eleven elementary school principals 
in Chicago schools, to determine the characteristic deficiencies in 
arithmetic and to set up appropriate remedial measures, is inter- 
estingly reported by Claude L. Williams and Ruth L. Whitaker. 

For the purpose of diagnosing the individual difficulties, the 
Buswell-John Diagnostic Chart for Fundamental Processes in 
Arithmetic was given to each child individually. The pupil did 
his work and described his procedure aloud while the teacher jotted 
down his progress and noted the types of errors that the child made. 


Conclusive proof that children learn certain arithmetic skills 
without mastering others led to the conclusion that diagnosis must 
be an individual matter. Group testing shows that pupils are fail- 
ing to secure correct results, but it is only through patient, indi- 
vidual study of how a child thinks through the arithmetic pro- 
cesses that the deficiencies, the partially established habits and the 
bad habits of the pupil are disclosed. 


Paradozes in Social Studies Instruction 


C. A. Harper of Illinois State Normal University lists ten 
paradoxes which he selected from notes taken while visiting teachers 
engaged in teaching the social studies. Some of them are amusing, 
others are provocative of thought in the technique of teaching. 


His conclusion is that teaching is an art, not a trade. There 
is no right way to teach anything, but by this statement he does 
not wish to imply that the artist cannot profitably study the tech- 
nique of the old masters, but rather that the matter of method 
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deserves much more profound and critical attention than the 
average teacher in training is willing to grant it. 

The Selected References are on Kindergarten Primary Educa- 
tion compiled by Katherine McLaughlin of the University of 
California. 

— HELEN Ear.e. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

So much work has been done in Rome within the last ten years 
toward freeing the sites of ancient monuments and beautifying the 
city, that it has been difficult for teachers to keep up with it all. 
Not only has the huge task of excavating the imperial fora been 
carried through in conjunction with the construction of the Via 
dell’ Impero, but also a great many other less important, but not 
less interesting projects have been simultaneously completed. It 
has long been evident, therefore, first, that illustrations in text- 
books, especially those in the Ancient History field, have been sadly 
out of date; second, that some convenient book is badly needed to 
give authoritative and convenient information about the new Rome. 
Such a book is now available. Since it will be reviewed in detail 
in CLAssIcAL WEEKLY in an early issue next fall, I shall merely 
say here that it is precisely what is needed. It not only covers 
classical archaeology, but also tells of all finds which have been 
made as a result of recent work. One therefore may read of the 
remarkable discovery of the skull of an elephant, found when the 
ridge of land (the Velia) was being cut through for the Via dell’ 
Impero. The elephant lived in the Early Quarternary Period, long 
before volcanic action rais«d the seven hills of Rome. And so a 
most welcome and useful addition to every library is Van Buren’s 
Ancient Rome as Revealed by Recent Discoveries, published by 
Lovat Dickson, Ltd., 38 Bedford St., London W. C. 2, 6 shillings. 

Farrar and Rinehart have just published The Ancient World, 
by W. E. Caldwell, Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of North Carolina. This book is Volume 1 of a series entitled “The 
Civilization of the Western World.” Though designed as a text 
for college students, I bring it to the attention of secondary-school 
teachers who may care to examine it as a reference text. 
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At the recent meeting of The Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States, Professor Whitney J. Oates of Princeton, who is to 
be head reader this year of the C.E.E.B. Latin papers, explained the 
purposes and progress of the Commission on Latin appointed by the 
C.E.E.B. It is evident that a determined and successful effort is be- 
ing made to improve the Latin paper. Certainly a study of the text 
of the report and the specimen examination, printed in CLAssIcAL 
WEEKLY for April 26, 1937 (30.247—257) will show how much has 
already been accomplished. 

Walter R. Agard, Professor of Greek at the University of Wis- 
consin, has just put out a book called Medical Greek and Latin at a 
Glance (Paul B. Hoeber, New York.) It is designed to provide a 
proper foundation for building up a vocabulary of medical terms 
by listing Latin and Greek roots and explaining how they are used 
in the formation of compounds. Why doesn’t someone do the same 
for Law, or Dentistry? 

Attention should be called to the work of “Committee Q”’ of 
the American Association of University Professors, which is endeav- 
oring to find out what should be the required courses for teacher 
training in the various fields. The Chairman is Dinsmore Alter, 
Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles, Calif. The co-operation of vari- 
ous groups has been asked in order that the validity of the con- 
clusions which are reached may be unquestioned. Committee Q 
is, officially, a committee on teacher training. 

Good reproductions of coins generally must be sought in hand- 
books and the like. It is therefore rather difficult to show them 
in a convenient way to classes. But Wayte Raymond, who deals 
in ancient coins, publishes a guide and price-list for twenty-five 
cents, in which are the equivalent of twelve full-page illustrations 
of coins of all types. These illustrations may be cut out and 
mounted. For a copy of this guide, address Wayte Raymond, 580 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Much has been said and written about Italy’s problem in 
securing control over conquered Ethiopia. It is interesting to see 
that Rome of today is going about securing her gains in precisely 
the same way as her imperial predecessor: by building good roads in 
her recently-acquired territory. Newspapers have recently shown 
pictures of road building operations that are now going on at a 
rapid pace. 

— Joun FLaGG GUMMERE. 
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2. Social Studies 

By a wide margin Harpers leads all monthly magazines in 
presenting able and readable articles covering the contemporary 
scene, both foreign and domestic. The May issue is typical. The 
leading article, Queen Victoria is Dead, by William Zukerman, argues 
an interesting thesis. It is that the crown from the time of Vic- 
toria has represented aristocratic social snobbery, a paradox in a 
political democracy, and that this function of the crown received a 
death blow with the abdication of Edward VIII. In the same 
number, Elmer Davis covers a little-discussed but important phase 
of the European situation with his Belgium and Holland— Isolated? 
These two countries have measurably improved their military 
defense against German invasion, and, though small, are vigor- 
ously on the side of democracy as opposed to fascism. Also in this 
issue, Labor on the March, by Edward Levinson, which emphasizes 
the revolutionary character of the astonishing gains made by 
organized labor during the past two months. 

One of the best expositions of the Philippine situation which 
it has been the fortune of your reviewer to read is contained in 
The Philippines Today and Tomorrow, by Stephen Duggan, which 
appeared in the Spring 1937 Yate Review. The economic and 
political problems which face this embryonic republic are set forth 
with admirable clarity. 

As proof that “muckraking” is an art which has not passed 
with Lincoln Steffens the May Forum has an article entitled How 
To Wreck Your Schools, by Milton S. Mayer, which demonstrates 
how political corruption can destroy a great school system. The 
low estate to which the public schools of Chicago have fallen is almost 
beyond belief. Here is just one example from Mr. Mayer's chamber 
of horrors: “Illinois, ranking third in the payment of federal in- 
come tax, ranks 47th in per-capita support of education.” 

No teacher who wants to know his America should neglect 
Middletown in Transition by Robert 8S. and Helen M. Lynd (Har- 
court, Brace, 1937). The first study of Middletown, published in 
1929, has already become a classic. It is no secret that these two 
companion books are case histories of Muncie, Ind., from the 
viewpoint of the sociologist. But the ills of Middletown, detailed 
in such a fascinating way by the Lynds, are not peculiar to Muncie; 
they are typical of the American urban community. 

— J. Evan Puiurrs. 
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3. The Arts 
Better Looking Classrooms 


It is an accepted fact that environment has a great deal to do 
with what the psychologist calls “conditioning.” This may be con- 
sidered to cover the effect on the character and the behavior of 
young people as they develop. 


Mr. A. G. Pelikan, Director of Art Education in the schools 
of Milwaukee, writes on this theme in relation to school rooms, in 
his weekly column in the Wilwaukee News. In a recent issue of 
Tue Art Dicest Vir. Pelikan says: “The schools can and should 
make every effort to see that surroundings of the buildings where 
so much time is spent reflect beauty, both inside and out. Clocks, 
fire alarms, thermometers, and other gadgets can be as carefully 
arranged in units as on the dash board of the modern automobile. 
Lighting fixtures, hardware, bulletin boards, drinking fountains, 
and a hundred and one other items must be so designed as to fit 
into the general scheme of the building. 


“Attractive entrances, stained glass, architectural sculpture, 
wrought iron, etc., are usually a part of the original design. Later, 
landscape gardening, auditorium equipment, murals and paintings 
are added. It is to the selection of these latter items that much 
careful study must be applied. Few schools have any definite plan 
for acquisition of pictures. In older schools, heroic efforts are 
needed to clean house and relegate sentimental collections to the 
attic or elsewhere. Photographs of former principals, loyal teachers 
who served fifty years or more, former football or track teams, 
and pictures of Pharaoh's Horses, The Burning of Rome, or dilap- 
idated and soiled plaster casts, may be hard to part with, but 
they have no place on the walls of a modern school classroom or 
corridor. 


“One of the greatest difficulties in selecting pictures for the 
schools is the problem of subject-matter. This becomes so dom- 
inant a question that in many cases pictures which have little or 
no artistic value are purchased because they tell a story. Illustra- 
tions of this kind have merit as illustrations and should be confined 
to text books or placed in portfolios from which they may be taken 
as the need arises and used in the different classrooms. What goes 
on the wall of the classroom, the corridor, or any special room of 
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the school, is of the utmost importance and only the best available 
prints should be ever considered.” 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York recently commissioned 
the firm of Raymond and Raymond to prepare a Catalogue of 
Selected Color Reproductions. This catalogue has hundreds of 
reproductions in black and white of important paintings of prac- 
tically all of the great masters, past and present. Each reproduc- 
tion gives the name of the artist, his period, the title of the picture, 
where the original painting is, approximate time the painting was 
made, and the size of the original. Next, it gives the name of the 
publisher of the reproduction, the process of reproduction, the size, 
and the price. Only recognized works of art have been included, 
and all mediocre, sentimental, and insignificant chromos have been 
omitted. 


Standards for Choosing 

In an article by Hazel S. Schaus in a recent issue of the PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE good suggestions are made to parents which 
should prove helpful in enabling them to aid their own children to 
develop standards for choosing. The following selected paragraphs 
are stimulating for teachers as well: 

There are several attitudes parents may encourage in their 
children: 

“1. The practice may be encouraged of analyzing standards 
by oneself to see what is worth while and what really counts. This 
can best be done when there is no issue at hand, no immediate 
action which needs to be taken. 

“2. The practice of sustaining a tolerant attitude toward 
viewpoints different from one’s own makes relations with other 
people easier and more satisfactory. 

‘“‘We must remember that every adolescent is an individual 
different from everyone else. If we lead him to over-emphasize 
his individuality, we may develop a person who will be considered 
queer, the kind who withdraws from the social group, goes his own 
way, and does what he pleases. On the other hand, if he conforms 
to the group too exactly, the opposite thing may happen. He may 
take on the dress, mannerisms, and ideas of the social group re- 
gardless of their appropriateness for him and thus lose his individ- 
uality. Although the first is generally considered the extreme and 
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the second more normal, one type of behavior is as detrimental 
to personal development as the other.” 

In the field of the arts, standards of choosing are vital and 
important in the development of a young person’s attitudes toward 
a future life. It must be handled in a delicate and sympathetic, 
but knowing, manner. 


— Hopson PItrMan. 


Copies of the BULLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 























